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are more particular in the sorting, and let nothing go.
Worms and sea-porcupines, sea-stars and mussels, all are
collected and carefully weighed. In this way we obtain
an understanding of the 'produce' of the sea bed. These
creatures serve as fodder for other beasts, including the
fish, and by learning the proportions we draw up part of
the balance-sheet of the 'ocean budget9.
Apart from their scientific interest, these investigations
help us to understand the size of the fish and their rate of
spawning. The young of the fish appearing in the
plankton sacks give us an indication of the manner of
breeding and at what age the fish arrive at fishing-
grounds. The grab helps us to discover how many fish
can live there. And for the understanding of the biology
of fish, the practical zoologist has even better methods.
He lets down his hooks on the Banks, and hauls up great
cod and halibut. He measures them, determines their
sex and age, and lets them go again, but not before he has
marked them with a little tag of ebonite, numbered,
which he fastens with a silver thread to a fin, or a gill,
and which is quite harmless to the fish. It corresponds
to the ring-marking of the birds* A certain number of the
fish may be hooked in perhaps some quite different part
of the world, and thus the zoologist learns something of
their journeyings, and in what seasons these are made.
God marked high up on the west coast of Greenland are
found in the Icelandic fjords, having covered vast
distances in the meantime.
Nowadays the zoologists are not satisfied with merely
marking the birds and the fish. Norwegian scientists